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tion of thought, there must always be a science of conduct that 
will form one with the body of ethical knowledge which has 
preceded it. If it is attempted to discard this ancient science in 
favor of one which values less and describes more, trusting to 
the acquired force of civilization to guide human action on the 
best and fittest path, then reliance is placed upon an influence 
which has been seen to be uncertain. Nevertheless, if morals 
are to avoid becoming to some extent as stationary a science as 
logic was before attempts were made to adapt it to the require- 
ments of modern scientific investigation, they must undoubtedly 
lay claim at least to partnership in the ethics of sociology and 
continue to exercise their traditional functions of valuation in 
respect of all new social ideals, either spontaneously evolved by 
society in progress or offered by individual social reformers. 

F. Carrel. 
London. 



THE OUGHT AND REALITY. 

Physical science attempts to describe reality in terms of 
three dimensions or independent variables, vis.: time, space, 
and energy. The philosophic meaning of these I have at- 
tempted to define elsewhere. 1 If we look a little more closely, 
however, we shall find that another dimension is implied be- 
sides those it avows, vis.: that the universe is amenable to 
ideals; that the flux of things has meaning. This tacit de- 
mand, which is the very spirit of science, cannot be reduced 
to mere monotonous uniformity; it has nothing to do with 
spatial distance; it is not accounted for by the mere transmu- 
tations of time, which must, on the contrary, be evaluated and 
given direction from another dimension. 

True, materialism has always insisted that such a dimension 
is superfluous. But materialism makes far too great demands 
on our credulity: Reason grafted on chaos by accidental 

1 See especially the author's monograph, "Time and Reality," No. 26 in the 
Psychological Review Monograph Series; also his articles on "Space and 
Reality" in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, 
Vol. Ill, Nos. 20 and 22. 
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variation, ideals superimposed upon the chance play of atoms 
by accident, and this the truth, the absolute truth about it! 
Far saner seems to me the attitude expressed by Plato in the 
Meno: "That we shall be better and braver and less helpless 
if we think we ought to inquire, than we should have been if 
we indulged in the idle fancy that there was no use in know- 
ing and no use in searching after what we know not; that is 
a theme upon which I am ready to fight, in word and deed, to 
the utmost of my power." For must not the materialistic 
assumption that truth is an accident prove suicidal to material- 
ism itself? Materialism, too, is founded upon a faith in ideals. 
Democritus, no less than Plato, tries to penetrate beyond the 
mere seeming, though for the former the real truth is atoms 
and the void, for the latter, the idea of the good. We must 
somehow provide for value and significance in our world. Else 
why philosophize? If truth is an accident, if the flux of 
things has no absolute direction, then truth and error, virtue 
and vice are the same, and it becomes as absurd to speak of a 
materialistic philosophy as of any other kind. The same acci- 
dent that makes ideals can unmake them. I cannot conceive of 
truth as even an ideal limit in such a world. 

To have truth and worth in the universe it is not necessary 
to be "stoppers of the universe," but it is necessary that the 
process should be in some way selective. As in the dark all 
cows are gray, so in a flux without direction there can be no 
valid distinction of values. I cannot agree with many ven- 
erable thinkers that only a static universe guarantees worth. 
On the contrary, I cannot see how ideals or worth can have 
any meaning in a static world. In such a world everything 
is, as it were, dumped together, and error and evil, in so far 
as they exist, have as much claim as truth and goodness. 
Ideals can only have meaning in a selective process. Even 
the ideal of uniformity can have meaning, as Poincare has 
shown, only in a universe of flux. For it exists in the service 
of prediction, and what prediction could there be in a still- 
born world? Flux on the one hand, and an absolute direction 
eliminating what is contrary to it on the other : that is all the 
guarantee we need. 
Vol. XVII.— No. 4. 30 
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This direction is not constituted by what each individual 
desires. To make the satisfaction of impulse its own criterion 
would destroy all criteria. For impulse is legion, and life would 
resolve itself into a chaos of conflicting desires; into what 
seems to each individual moment. If satisfaction is the test 
of worth, then whose satisfaction, that of the pig or the man, 
the fool or Socrates? The worst tragedy of all perhaps is 
that some are satisfied when they ought not to be. The opti- 
mism that the satisfaction of impulse is its own guarantee, 
presupposes a preestablished harmony between inclination and 
right, the individual and the whole, the present and the fu- 
ture, which has not been attained and which can only come 
by the accommodation of impulse to a standard more object- 
ive than itself. The limit which in the end determines worth 
must itself be independent of impulse. It must determine 
survival. That definite lines of conduct exist must somehow 
be due to it. This is real idealism, as opposed to naturalism 
under whatever guise, idealistic or materialistic. Naturalism 
makes the Ought a mere function of what is. On the 
contrary, it must legislate to that which is. What pleases 
may not be what ought to please, and if we indulge in 
tendencies that ought not to please us, we do so at our own 
peril. 

Santayana holds that the ideal must be the outgrowth and 
index of impulse; else there could be no false judgments. 
But how could there be either true or false judgments if im- 
pulse is its own criterion? These involve a reference to a 
constitution beyond impulse. I am quite ready to admit that 
ideals appear at a certain stage in the biological series; but 
when they appear they appear as leaps, not as mere products 
of the past. But why do such leaps rather than others have 
survival value? This must be because the universe somehow 
has a direction of its own. It is not accounted for by mere 
chance. If ideals cannot pass upon impulses unless they grow 
out of them, they surely cannot do so if they merely grow out 
of them. They must have their own credentials. Strange 
that thinkers who ridicule Plato for hypostatizing the Idea of 
the Good, which when properly understood is more than an 
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hypostasis, should find it so easy to hypostatize the mechanical 
ideal of atoms and molecules! 

To say with the Hegelians that the ideal is already implicit 
or potential in the impulses must mean very much the same 
thing, if it means anything. That impulses are good or bad 
is hardly implied in the impulses. The question of worth 
can only arise when impulses are evaluated according to a 
context. That the impulsive satisfaction has worth in the end 
is not due to its being desired, but that it fits an objective 
constitution, present and future. This gives "immortal in- 
tent" to the process. That the eternally prudent may be sacri- 
fice, that what it aims at cannot as such survive, can be no 
part of short-sighted impulse. 

Hedonism when sorely pressed must have recourse to "on 
the whole and in the long run," not realizing that it thus 
abandons satisfaction or pleasure as the ultimate standard, and 
substitutes a selective constitution. It is this, and not the 
mere subjective satisfaction or dissatisfaction, which decides 
what structures can survive and therefore what pleasures can 
survive. 

Neither does self-realization furnish a standard. Consist- 
ently stated, it is simply natural history, not ethics. Perhaps 
the most picturesque statement of this doctrine is the speech 
of Aristophanes in Plato's Symposium. The myth of the 
division of the double men and double women and the men- 
women and each half longing for the other, signifies that love, 
or the yearning of the soul, means self-completion or the attain- 
ing of one's own, the complement of one's being. But there 
are many types of selves, and each type desires its own fulfil- 
ment. If self-realization is to be the criterion of life, what 
self is to be realized, the baboon self, the pig self, or what 
sort of self? If all but human selves are to be excluded, what 
sort of human self? Not the criminal self nor the insane 
self, surely? Only a normal self could be the standard. As 
Plato says, It must be a very wise man who is to be the 
measure. But what is normal? 

Psychologically viewed, the ego may sometimes aim to realize 
or define itself. It may aim to realize social institutions. It 
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does aim to realize its own tendencies, egoistic and social. 
But what determines the worth of the activity is not the mere 
realization of tendencies, but its conformity to the ideals of 
the race and ultimately to the direction of history. Perhaps 
such a self has no business to be. Its whole universe or per- 
spective may be sordid and mean, its complement brutal. In 
that case the ethical process is not self-realization, but the 
elimination of that type of ego. The doctrine of self-realiza- 
tion, tacitly at least, assumes a preestablished harmony be- 
tween the ideals of the individual and the whole, or that if 
each one desires his own realization he at the same time 
desires the good of the whole. Such a fallacy could only be 
maintained by such ambiguous shiftings as that between the 
real good as opposed to the apparent, the true to the actual, 
the eternal to the temporal, in all of which it takes no great 
insight to see that there is a reference to a constitution beyond 
the individual ego. 

Even biologically, self-realization can hardly be seriously 
maintained. We have become so constituted as a result of the 
demands of 'the universe upon us that we respond in certain 
ways. To look out for ourselves is only one of the many de- 
mands that are made upon us. Our adjustment in the nature 
of things is largely institutional and must become more so as 
a result both of biological and social heredity. To fit into 
institutions, present and future, must, therefore, be the bio- 
logical test of an ego worth preserving. The test in the end 
is extra-individual. And as institutions too are subject to 
the law of survival, the test becomes extra-institutional as well. 
It again implies the attribute of absolute direction. A man, 
moreover, who should be as self-conscious as the self-realiza- 
tion theory demands would be a pretty sickly and clammy sort 
of specimen. Not of self-completion but the yearning for the 
Good, to refer to Plato's Symposium again, is true realization. 

Since Spencer's time it has been fashionable to speak of 
ideal activity as adjustment. It is not always clear what the 
adjustment is to. It must be to some sort of environment. 
But what is the environment to which the soul must adjust 
itself? It is not merely present sense-perception surely. The 
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adjustment must be to the future as well as to the present, i. e., 
the present ideal attitudes must fit into the future process of 
life. To hold that the ideal is at each stage of the process a 
mere function of the is, the result of the accidental shooting 
together of the various tendencies of human nature, and also 
hold that it controls these tendencies, is even more incredible 
than the materialistic statement that the ideal is a mere epiphe- 
nomenon, irrelevant to the going on of the real process. But 
the latter bankrupts all truth-seeking and all ideal endeavor. 
Epiphenomenon is after all only a technical name for a lie. 
Why should the mechanical process produce something which 
does not express its real nature, has nothing to do with its 
existence, an unaccountable illusion? 

The most important part of the adjustment of civilized man 
is to the institutional ideals of the race. These furnish a pro- 
visional measuring rod for individual life. But social agree- 
ment, while on the whole a safer test than individual desire, 
is not absolute. Can any thinking man be satisfied in merely 
obeying the oracle of Delphi, "to worship the gods according 
to the laws of the land" ? Socrates may have meant to do so, 
but the Athenians were right, that he introduced strange gods, 
new ideals hostile to their conventions. Every institutional 
embodiment of the Ought is relative. 

Neither can reason furnish an absolute criterion. Some- 
times, indeed, the individual is wiser than society. Else there 
could be no progress. As Heraclitus says: "It is the law, 
too, that we obey the counsel of one." But individual reason 
at best is dependent upon its historic setting. It is limited by 
the axioms of the past, the ideals and sentiments of the age. 
It very easily finds arguments for the stake or the golden rule, 
the Inquisition or the French Revolution, according to its set- 
ting. An appeal to pure reason cannot lift us above the rela- 
tivity of history. 

Even if there is a more comprehensive reason than human 
reason; granting that such a reason can know the total object 
of science, the present constitution of things, with its laws 
and uniformities, in a real time world such as ours, even such 
a reason could not read off the future. Its attitudes toward 
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the future would still be postulates; and nothing would seem 
more certain than the transformation of present meaning. 
Even such a reason would presuppose direction, beside present 
omniscience for the validity of its judgments. Its judgments 
would have to fit into the future as well as the present to be 
absolutely true. How much more evident must it be that our 
reason does not constitute its own world, present and future! 
We cannot now be said to mean what we do not mean; and 
when a richer meaning supplants the poorer and more selfish, 
that is not because we meant more than we meant or because 
we wanted failure when we sought success. Paradoxes do 
not explain. Something must really have happened. And in 
the Ought process the superficiality of our former insights has 
come to light. If we learn modesty in regard to truth as we 
have it, that is not because we know more than we know or 
possess an absolute truth, but because we have learned from 
the past that our truth, however satisfying for the time, is 
provisional. There is a constitution which transcends our 
purposes whether individual or social. This selects or elimi- 
nates in the course of the process. 

Our demands and postulates that there ought to be mean- 
ing and worth — demands which antedate our scientific con- 
structions and our practical and aesthetic purposes — these are 
not simply the result of experience, because experience only 
comes to have meaning and value with reference to them. 
Provisionally we may regard them as biological categories. 
They do appear in the evolutionary process. They are in- 
volved in race experience and have been forced upon us by 
race survival. But this only pushes the question back. Why 
are they conditions of race survival? For we must look at 
these conditions not only from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual, but of the whole process. They must somehow be 
involved in the constitution of reality throughout the time 
process, thus to condition reflection and life alike. They are 
the manifestations or incarnations in history of the eternal 
Ought, which is with us always from nebula to society, for 
even the astronomer and the geologist insist that their facts 
must have meaning. 
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Evolution itself must derive its meaning from such a con- 
ception of absolute direction. Even such fragmentary cumu- 
lation of significance as we find would otherwise be meaning- 
less, for we could have no reason for supposing that the later 
is any better or truer than the earlier, even on the whole and 
in the long run, or that the process ought to be read one way 
rather than the other, unless we assume such a direction. 
This is the real measure of the process. As regards the pre- 
rational stages of the process, whether individual or racial, 
cosmic or human, these would be irrelevant to reason unless 
they somehow prefigured or were prophetic of reason. That 
there shall be reason cannot be an accident, if we can reason 
about things. When at last man awakes from the long slum- 
ber of the ages, pregnant with tendencies which ages of 
selection have forced upon him independently of his individ- 
ual will, "he lays his hand on his bosom and feels it is warm 
with a flame out of heaven" — a yearning for that which is 
not and yet gives meaning and value to that which is. It 
is this which makes the time process ever mean more than it 
knows — not its wisdom, but rather, that in spite of its blind- 
ness it comes to fit into a larger pattern. This makes the 
present, in so far as it is meaningful, fulfil the past in so far 
as it was meaningful; and as the checkered woof of the 
time process emerges out of its instinctive darkness into the 
future, it furnishes the warp which insures a continuous 
whole. 

This Ought or direction cannot be a product. Reflection 
cannot create this Ought, this demand for meaning and unity, 
for it presupposes this very demand. Neither can time create 
it, for time has no direction, knows no ideal. It can but trans- 
mute endlessly that which is, each after its kind. What shall 
survive, if anything but chaos, must be left to another prin- 
ciple. For "time," as Heraclitus has so strikingly put it, "is 
a child playing draughts." In the flux of process, individual 
desire and social institutions, intuition and reflection, prove 
alike relative. What remains is only the direction. This must 
be absolute, else there is no meaning. This is the absolute 
ontological limit of truth and worth, forced upon the indi- 
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vidual by the constitution of reality and the necessities of life, 
not a mere ideal positing. 

Without an absolute direction I do not see how validity is 
possible. Any theory of the universe which distinguishes de- 
grees of truth and worth, which holds that one state of con- 
sciousness may be better or truer than another, such a theory 
implicitly refers to a standard, a measure more comprehensive 
than each individual's momentary feeling or view point. To 
deny this is to land in skepticism with the contradictory impli- 
cation of a standard more absolute than all, unless indeed we 
carry out our skepticism to the extent of denying the validity 
of our skepticism and so commit suicide. We may lay it 
down then that all evaluation, skeptical or believing, implies 
a standard transcending the immediate moment and valid for 
all. But the question remains: How must we conceive this 
standard ? I see only two possibilities : We must either assume 
with the absolute idealist a complete, all-comprehensive, eternal 
consciousness, or an absolute direction. Of the former we 
must even now be sharers or possessors. We must move ac- 
cording to its logical necessity; we must unravel its logical 
categories; in the consciousness of its completeness we realize 
our finite fragmentariness. This hypothesis has been more 
fully discussed elsewhere. Suffice it here to say that if the 
universe is thus complete and perfect, it is difficult to see how 
this consciousness of fragmentariness or finitude should ever 
arise. Moreover, as the necessities of our existence call for 
adjustment to a world in which change and plurality with all 
their darkness play an important part, it is difficult to see of 
what use such a perspicuous hypothesis can be. 

If we take the universe, on the other hand, at its face value 
and acknowledge it for what it is — a stream of processes — 
then we must seek for another standard. As this standard 
cannot be comprehended within experience, individual or so- 
cial; as it cannot be regarded as an accidental product of the 
process and yet cannot be merely external to the process, we 
must seek it in the direction of the process. If the process 
has an absolute direction dictating, not what can arise, but 
what can survive within the process, then the significance of 
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the process as a whole, reflective or non-reflective, is guar- 
anteed. And while we cannot read off an absolute truth when 
we do not have it, we have in this a limit, which however 
much it transcends our finite moments, yet furnishes the possi- 
bility of evaluating our finite degrees of truth and worth. 
The limit as posited by us partakes, indeed, of the finitude 
of our positing, but the conception of this limit, however it 
may vary with human experience, becomes effective none the 
less for our comparison. And on the absolute reality of the 
limit must depend in the end all validity, however relative, of 
truth and worth. 

It is evident, therefore, that the concept of validity has a 
real basis only in a world which has absolute direction. If 
the process of the universe is merely a chance affair, no ideals 
can be enforced or be binding, whether mechanical or ethical. 
Science in such a world would have no guarantee for its ideals 
of simplicity and unity any more than ethics for its ideals of 
worth. What keeps warm the passion of science for these 
ideals is that in spite of the complexity of the world, growing 
ever more apparent in the course of new discoveries, the facts 
can be more and more sorted under common principles; the 
Chinese puzzle of a world does seem to indicate that some 
parts belong together, and the faith in spite of failure ever 
springs up afresh in the truth seeker's breast that the rest will 
yield to the same ideals. 

Whether the time process has always been conscious of 
direction is not the question. This, while genetically inter- 
esting, has nothing to do with the reality of direction. We 
have not always been conscious of space and time and other 
characteristics of reality, but they have none the less condi- 
tioned behavior until we acquired the tools for recognizing 
them. So direction must have operated before the conscious- 
ness of it, to give significance to process when we come to 
reflect; and for that matter to bring about reflection. For 
why should we raise the question? The problem is, can we 
express direction or meaning as mere chance or happening on 
the one hand, or mere habit or uniformity on the other? It 
seems to me to involve another dimension besides these. Even 
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a mechanical ideal implies the faith in meaning. If there was 
a time when reality was conscious of no meaning, it must at 
least have had a definite direction toward reason. The process 
must shoot into reflection by a law or tendency which reflec- 
tion in retrospect can see to be inherent in the nature of the 
process, and not as a result of mere chance. Otherwise rea- 
son loses all validity as well as efficacy, and the mechanical 
ideal becomes merged with the rest in the general chaos. 

If it is the limit of an absolute direction that gives mean- 
ing to our finite and fleeting oughts, our relative ideals, must 
not the limit, then, be as real as the terms it limits? If we 
take the straight line and the varying curvatures of which it 
is the limit, the straight line is surely as real as the curves. I 
am speaking here of reality, not of worth. The straight line 
and the circle are worth more or are more significant than 
the multitudinous curves, but that is not the question here. 
If we grant the reality of our finite purposes, must we not 
grant also the reality of the limit which conditions their sig- 
nificance, which prevents their being swamped in absolute 
relativity or brute chance ? Must not direction, without which 
process is unintelligible, be as real as the process? If it is 
helpful, moreover, to suppose that there is somehow in the 
universe such an ideal limit which regulates worth and sur- 
vival; if even the nebula and biological evolution seem to in- 
volve such a direction to be intelligible; if when it becomes 
conscious of itself in man, it can control, and make significant, 
facts and impulses; if truth itself is more than an accident 
and we are not deceived that there can be approximation 
toward a whole of truth, goodness and beauty, then this limit 
cannot be merely our fiction, but must be involved in the con- 
stitution of the process. 

I cannot see how the pragmatic movement, led by the bril- 
liant James, can get along with less than this concept of ab- 
solute direction. If it believes that process is amenable to 
purposes and can be guided by purposes, that the test of ideals 
is their workableness, it must somehow account for the pres- 
ence and place of purpose in the process. That the process 
is through and through reflective is a violation of the prag- 
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matic principle itself, for there are surely some facts which 
we need not and cannot recognize as purposive. We seem, 
therefore, to be in a dilemma: Either we must accept ma- 
terialism, that ideals are accidents and have no efficacy in the 
process; or we must hold with absolute idealism that there is 
no process, but that the universe is one complete whole, the 
purpose eternally fulfilled. In the former case truth becomes 
merely an illusion. In the latter, truth becomes inaccessible 
and the world as we have it is illusion. The only way we 
can steer safely between the Scylla of materialism and the 
Charybdis of static idealism is by keeping before our minds 
the concept, of absolute direction. This makes purposive sig- 
nificance possible without stopping the universe* It also 
pieces out the ideal beyond our finite purposes instead of 
making it a mere unaccountable fragment in the process with- 
out any setting in the universe as a whole. 

The perennial problem of the one and the many finds its 
only intelligible solution in the assumption of such an absolute 
direction. The dialetic whether the universe is really one, 
and the many an illusion — or whether it is really many, and 
the unity an illusion — has been waged long, though with blood- 
less damage to both sides. The atomists of all types, whether 
believers in the quantitative entities of Democritus or the 
spiritual monads of Leibnitz or the qualities of Herbart, have 
found it necessary to account for the apparent continuity and 
unity as arbitrary and seeming. The monists again, from Par- 
menides down, have been equally forced to sacrifice the ap- 
parent plurality within the world. Brave souls who have had 
more respect for the facts than for logical consistency have 
compromised and admitted both the one and the many with 
varying emphasis according to their peculiar bias. One thing 
is certain, that on the basis of a static conception of the world, 
the problem of the one and the many remains as impossible 
as ever. 

Nor is a dynamic conception of the world by itself any 
more satisfactory. That the universe is process or transfor- 
mation does not tell us anything about its relative unity or 
plurality. Process in itself may mean greater chaos as well 
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as greater unity. It furnishes no guarantee one way or the 
other. It tells us nothing in so far as it is a mere time process 
about its whither. And still we insist that our world shall 
be a whole and not a mere chaos. This is the eternal in- 
spiration of scientific research as well as of practical life. Yet 
how ridiculously meager is the evidence for our faith. Klein- 
peter tells us that his master, Mach, proceeds inductively as 
regards this unity, while philosophy proceeds deductively. 
That is amusing ! Have the fair maiden's dreams of love, and 
her golden hair flying in the breeze, and the Kansas prairie 
dust-storm all been comprehended within one inductive unity ? 
That they ever will be so is an audacious dream. 

We are agreeing now that if there is to be any unity it 
must be a teleological unity. The dust-storm can only be 
understood as one with love's fair dream when they can be 
seen as part of one purpose. Plato felt his way toward such 
a teleological unity when he crowned his hierarchy of Ideas 
with the Idea of the Good. But the dynamic cement of pro- 
cess was lacking, and the loose stones would not hold together. 
If we assume the attribute of an absolute direction, it seems 
to me we shall have the necessary regulative principle. Grant- 
ing on the one hand a universe of flux with ever new varia- 
tions, and on the other an absolute direction, selective or legis- 
lative to this flux, in eliminating those transmutions which 
do not fit its direction — granting this not only as an experi- 
ential but as a cosmic principle, and a degree of unity at any 
one time would be guaranteed and in the long run the suc- 
cessive stages of the process would show cumulative signifi- 
cance, with a backward and a forward reference. Such a 
universe, too, with its original diversity of stuff to be trans- 
formed, with the possibility of ever fresh variations, not pre- 
cluded by such uniformity as exists in the transmutions — 
such a universe would also account for the outstanding plu- 
rality and opaqueness in any given stage of the process. And 
as the process, moreover, is as eternal as the direction, the 
pluralism could not disappear, though perhaps it might grow 
more articulate and so make disjunctive judgments of the 
future more possible. 
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The conception of immortality again can be given real mean- 
ing only if we assume the attribute of absolute direction. Mere 
existence and the tendency to persist in esse suo cannot guar- 
antee immortality. The question is not, does an individual 
desire to persist? Or does he have a specific content? But 
is he worthy to persist ? Is the content significant ? In the his- 
tory of art and institutions, as well as in the history of 
thought, we learn that only those structures and contents 
which fit into the future of the process can survive. But if 
worth is to be a condition of survival, the process must be 
fundamentally and absolutely selective. It must have absolute 
direction. 

Powerless indeed is this Ought to create its special con- 
tent. It cannot work in vacuo. The grist which it shall grind 
must be furnished by process. This is the result of free acts 
of willing subjects; or, lower down, of chance variations, the 
inwardness of which we are ignorant. Nor can the Ought 
arrest the flux, nor annihilate its space conditions; but within 
this process it can determine that what shall survive must have 
worth, the particular richness or coloring of it being due to 
the process out of which the Ought selects. The universe 
indeed becomes other for our earnestness or frivolity, our 
•strenuousness or laziness. But this, at least, is true : that what 
survives must be in line with the direction of the process. The 
tragedy, moreover, lies not only in willfully missing the good, 
but in intending the good, and because of ignorance of the 
complexity of life and of the future, doing the evil; and the 
well-meaning man having to proclaim in the tragedy he has 
wrought : "Das ist nicht was ich meinte." 

With reference to the stuff aspect of reality, the finite struc- 
ture, with its content and uniformities, its impulses and mean- 
ings, at any one time, the Ought is non-being, i. e., it is not 
stuff. And yet it can be no less real than being, for it de- 
termines its meaning and survival. It cannot work independ- 
ently of the finite, but in the transmutions of that which is, 
it asserts its supremacy, for nothing can have meaning, and 
nothing in the end can be, without it. It determines the sur- 
vival of stuff and ideals, which, for the time being, belong to 
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the stuff side of things. For our ideals are structures striving 
to reflect or embody eternally the infinite direction. But their 
eternity is only intended; it is not real. 

The Ought is eternal. Since the Ought is not stuff, mind 
stuff or any other stuff, it is not subject to time and process. 
Only stuff is transmutable. Having no content, not being 
itself stuff, for it determines the survival of the stuff-trans- 
mutations, the Ought itself is not subject to transformation. 
It remains eternal in the flux. 

With Heraclitus I would agree that this direction is '"the 
divine which feels all human laws." It is "the common" in 
the sense that it is valid for all and binding upon all, as op- 
posed to the many who live "as if they had a wisdom of 
their own." Yet it is not the common in the sense of the 
identical, either in the many opinions or in the historic process. 
What is common to the savage and the civilized man, to the 
fool and the wise man, would be pretty thin and meaningless. 
On the contrary, it manifests itself in the concrete process of 
history, in the real flux which is not merely a rearranging of 
bits of substance or mathematical models, as the atomists 
would have it. It is no doubt true that the common, i. e., 
the institutional heritage of the race is, on the whole, the 
safest guide of life. Institutionality is the result of work- 
ability for the time being. But if the direction were merely 
the common, history would be a mere dead level without move- 
ment or progress. Its flashes of light must come first of all 
to the individual. 

It is the bSoQ, the path, of process and survival; but not 
the path in the sense Heraclitus meant it — an upward and 
downward path, from fire down to water and earth and up 
again, "fixed measures" being exchanged, a merely circular 
process in which nothing really happens. Not so with the 
real time process, where all uniformity or stuff is relative and 
permanency is merely an ideal limit. In the Protean guises 
of this process the Ought asserts itself ever and anon. And 
while it cannot stop the process, it determines what can have 
meaning and existence in the process. It is not the projection 
of the ideals of the individual or of the race at any time. Nor 
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do they intentionally point to it. They point to their own 
realization except as they qualify themselves: Not my will, 
but the eternal Ought be done; and in so far they are con- 
tentless. The pointing or direction lies in the destiny "which 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will," not fatalisti- 
cally, but by eliminating those free acts or accidental varia- 
tions which do not fit its direction. The Ought, like the voice 
of Socrates, only speaks in the negative. Its content is ever 
changing and ever new ; or rather, it has no content : and yet 
though non-being, it determines the survival and meaning of 
that which is. It is the direction of history: and yet for us 
it is ever born afresh out of the process it determines. It has 
no concrete being except as it is thus embodied in the fleeting 
moments. It thus furnishes the direction in the trackless void 
of the future as it is continually incarnated into the finite. It 
thus throws the searchlight of truth ahead; and yet at every 
moment it is a new, because finite, searchlight, with a new 
color and radiance, always, however, determined by the same 
Ought. 

The Ought is creative, but it creates not by production but 
by elimination. It is creative as the artist is creative, i. e., 
by selection. It is superior to "essence," i. e., to truth and 
beauty, for example, as historic products, because it deter- 
mines their worth and survival. It gives beauty to the perish- 
ing things of earth. It is both the "heavenly pattern" and 
the artist. It is a real or ontological factor of the world, as 
Plato held. What Plato failed to see is that the Good can 
only create in a flux world and has no other content but the 
flux. Moreover it cannot be an Idea, because then it would 
be an essence and relative to itself. No wonder Plato feels 
dazzled and confused. It is transcendent and infinite. We 
can only grasp it as a limit. But as such it conditions all our 
thinking and conduct. It is not, moreover, a mere abstrac- 
tion. It operates in the concrete world of process. Only thus 
could it give significance to process. If Plato could only have 
made use of the conception of struggle and evolution (already 
dimly outlined by Heraclitus), then the world of flux and 
the Idea of the Good, could both have been accorded their due 
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reality. He would not have had to confess failure as he does 
in the Parmenides. 

If we cannot give any definite content to the conception of 
absolute direction; if it remains for us merely the demand 
for law and worth ; if, to use Plato's metaphor, we cannot look 
upon the sun itself, what is its child, its phenomenal manifesta- 
tion? What evidence for its existence in the finite, structural 
world do we have? As we have developed the feeling of 
extensity with complex instinctive coordinations to meet the 
reality of space; as we have developed the sense of duration 
with complex structural adjustments for measuring the flight 
of time process; as we have developed the feeling of effort 
to symbolize energy, so we have developed the feeling of 
Ought, with its tendencies and sentiments, and its sanctions 
in social institutions, to meet the demands of this fourth attri- 
bute of direction. That in the nature of things, just because 
the process is infinite and our ideals are part of the process, 
our ideals must be finite, does not invalidate the evidence of 
the feeling for ideals so important for the race. That, more- 
over, these sentiments and ideals are growing more essential 
and more adequate to meet the requirements of life must 
strengthen the faith in their efficacy and objectivity. 

It is, indeed, as Kant maintained, the categorical imperative. 
It commands unconditionally. It does not grow out of our 
inclinations and impulses, but it determines the worth of these. 
Its sublimity surpasses the starry heavens, for the whole cosmic 
process is subject to it. In its consciousness we are mighty and 
free. We are part of another world to which the stuff world is 
subject. It is not the good will, but it determines whether 
wills are good or not. But just because it is an absolute limit; 
because all our finite ideals are relative to it; because it is 
the rationale of history and not its product, - therefore no 
specific content can be given to it. The maxim of universality 
and all other maxims are but relative to it. We can only 
characterize it in the most general terms, and those, too, are 
finite. It means orderliness and comprehensiveness in the 
regulation of individual as well as social life. In Professor 
Palmer's apt phrase, "It is the law that there shall be law." 
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Perhaps that is the safest determination we can give, in terms 
of reason, of that which transcends and determines reason. 
Its concrete content must come in every age from its finite 
setting in human institutional life and in the individual soul. 
Thus we are able to meet our concrete duties in our generation. 

The ideal must become concrete, as Kant saw, by being 
realized in a kingdom of ends. This is not so simple as Kant 
thought. For Kant every individual is a little god or absolute, 
legislating for all men and the universe at large. But on the 
one hand the individual historic will is not autonomous, it 
must accomodate itself to the institutional life of the race ; and 
the two may clash. Human beings, even when they think 
themselves most rational, do not legislate in the same way, and 
life must proceed by compromises. On the other hand, the 
institutional heritage is not final. The individual may be 
wiser than the institution. But both are subject to the eternal 
Ought; this alone is an absolute categorical imperative. 

Like the First Mover of Aristotle, the Ought does noth- 
ing. It only remains itself. It does not itself move. It is 
not the cause of movement, however, but it determines by 
its existence the direction and worth of the historic process, 
and thus accounts for progress. Unlike Aristotle's God, too, 
it is not only transcendent but ever incarnated afresh into the 
finite, i. e., it is the meaning we discover in the finite, but more 
besides. Else the finite would have no signficance. Only thus 
could the yearning in the finite for the complete and whole 
originate. In being thus incarnated ever anew into human 
lives and the order of history, it can say with the Christ, "Lo, 
I am with you always, even unto the end of the world." It 
is the Spirit of Truth which guides and shall guide us in all 
truth. 

This conception agrees with the Thomistic as against the 
Scotist position, vis.: that God himself is determined by the 
norms of goodness and truth, i. e., by the Ought, rather than 
that these norms are the arbitrary result of God's willing. 
God on this theory would become the concrete, finite and 
individual embodiment of the Ought. In this lies his power as 
well as his goodness. But more of that elsewhere. 
Vol. XVII.— No. 4. 31 
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With Hegel I would agree that history has cumulative mean- 
ing. This holds, however, in the long run, and not always in 
the sense of logical continuity. History is a real process, not 
merely a system of logic, a scaffolding of categories. It can- 
not, therefore, simply be read off by logical implication. His- 
tory is real happening with real tragedy and real success. It 
might have a different content and thus must be studied 
empirically. What the Ought determines is that what survives 
must have worth. 

With Fichte I would agree that the universe has a trans- 
cendental constitution. But this constitution is not merely a 
transcendental system of knowledge, a Wissenschaftslehre, not 
even Fichte's, which he thinks our free wills reject to their 
own damnation. The universe is not so much an ethical system 
as an ethical process. That which is "over-individual," to use 
Munsterberg's picturesque term, is the direction of this process ; 
and we are not merely view points within a system, but real 
actors determining the content and so the character of the 
world. It makes a difference how we will or fail to will to 
what the ethical process can realize. 

The ethical process cannot be like the Buddhist Karma, for 
if life is simply the causal result of what precedes, there can 
be no attainment of an ideal; there can be neither good nor 
bad, but simply the automatic record of the cumulative result. 
Life must remain imprisoned in the iron grasp of the past. 
No, causality itself must be relative. There must be some 
fluency in the process. But most of all, the criterion must 
not be simply a product of the past, but an independent vari- 
able in order that it may pass upon causality and flux alike. 
The Karma permits of no salvation; no waking up from the 
evil nightmare. The horrible dream must go on. 

The faith in an absolute direction furnishes a sufficient 
guarantee for our ideal striving. This is not a mere Utopian 
or laissez faire optimism. There is real evil in the world, real 
maladjustments, false view points. But though the wicked 
flourish like a green bay tree, their type shall not prevail. The 
servant of Jehovah shall eventually triumph, though perhaps 
through labor and suffering. The righteous remnant shall 
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survive and inherit the kingdom. Only the just state can main- 
tain itself. And because the mills of the gods grind exceed- 
ing fine, though perhaps slowly, we can afford to be tolerant 
and to wait. "Let the tares grow with the wheat until the 
harvest." And the harvest is the sifting of the progressive 
process itself. In view of our ignorance of the future, our 
motto, just as far as decent living together permits, should 
be : Judge not. Let it be. The divine direction of history 
will see to it, in the struggle of ideals, that the superficial 
and ephemeral are eliminated. Thus man can labor and wait 
with confidence as regards the final outcome. And if he is 
made of the right kind of stuff he will be willing to have his 
ideals, yea, even himself, eliminated if unworthy to survive. 
In this willingness, at least, he will prove his superiority to 
chance. 

Will the kingdom not of this world and the kingdom of 
this world ever be one; will stuff and Ought, the traveler 
and the path, ever blend into one unity ? Will the third king- 
dom, prophesied by Ibsen in his "Emperor and Galilean," the 
kingdom of God-Caesar or Caesar-God, ever come? Not 
while the world is process. So long as there are transforma- 
tions, so long must the mills of the gods grind, and so long 
will the content and meaning of the world be ever new. No, 
to make circumstance plastic in the service of the Ought is 
the task and the joy, too, of life, at least of healthy life. The 
real other, the completer life, is not an absolute system of 
truth which we now possess and intentionally hide for the 
purposes of the game, as the most illuminating present advocate 
of absolute idealism, Professor Royce, seems to hold; but the 
yet unborn, the insight we have not seen. Any theory which 
ignores this must make history and duty a mere farce. The 
universe is process, but through the process the Ought sets 
the conditions of survival and meaning. 

There will always be tired souls, who want rest above 
all other things; but this must be a rest which the world 
cannot give, a rest in seeking and realizing the ideal. The 
satisfaction we now seek may itself in a further stage of the 
process be seen to be relative and unworthy. To stop at that 
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would be lazy, cowardly and immoral. The real satisfaction 
lies ever beyond in the Ought. Art tries to steal from the fleet- 
ing moments of life their meaning or significance and frame 
it, and it rests us for a moment. But this satisfaction, too, 
is relative. The songs of our childhood satisfy our soul no 
more. The satisfaction of the Greek world is not our satis- 
faction. 

The only way, finally, which I can serve the eternal Ought 
is by serving for the time being the Ought incarnated in my 
meaning and in human history. To quote Heraclitus again, 
"It is not meet to act and speak like men asleep." Whether 
we are awake or asleep, whether we think or dream away 
life, we are subject to the law of change, and the law of direc- 
tion. But if we think, we may enter into the eternal in some 
degree by striving to understand the direction of things and 
guiding our lives accordingly ; we may become creators instead 
of mere bubbles on the stream. By acting out my best pur- 
poses, by living my highest insight, there shall come, per- 
haps through failure, perhaps through partial success, how, I 
do not know, new insight, new capacity for work, love, and 
appreciation. The eternal Ought will see to it, if we are 
sincere, that we do not permanently miss the path in the 
trackless unknown. But our illumination must be the Ought 
as now incarnated in human history. The next incarnation 
will come in the fullness of time. The voice out of the dark 
is enough for the next step. 
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